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“Our Home, our Country, ana car Brother Man.” 








The farmers of Maine have not yet used much 
guano in their operations. Some few experi- 
ments have been tried with it. A part of them 
were successful, but some of them were unsuc- 
cessful. The only sure knowledge, therefore, 
derived from these trials was this—guano does 
not prove invariably beneficial in all cases. It 
is most probable, however, that in those cases 
where guano was used without benefit, the proper 
conditions for its action were not complied with, 
for it seems reasonable to suppose that a sub- 
stance containing so many elements of fertility 
as genuine guano does, would always impart 
those elements to the crop when all the means 
for enabling it to do so were present. It is 
therefore probable that the failure was owing 
toa lack of knowledge of its requirements in 
the operator, rather than in the absence of fer- 
tilizing ingredients in the material. More ex- 
periments, therefore, are wanting, and they 
should be tried on the same spots where failure 
has occurred in order to detect, if possible, the 
reason why it did not act before, or does not act 
now. 

One obstacle in the way of these trials being 
made by most farmers, is the great cost of the 
article. There are but few of us who would 
like to incur the expense of $57 per ton for an 
article that we are not sure will benefit our 
crops. This great cost is owing to the demand 
for it in Europe, especially in England, where 
immense amounts of it are used by the farmer 
in the cultivation of wheat, grass, roots, &e. &c., 
the Peruvian government hitherto monopolizing 
the trade for it. 

As this demand is so great, and the price so 
high, we were pleased to hear that a new guano 
island has been discovered. We hope, if this 
be true guano, that it will have a tendency to 
reduce the price somewhat toa more comeatable 
one for common farmers. These islands, ac- 
cording to the ‘‘Saturday Post,”’ are in the Car- 
ribean sea, and belong to the Republic of Vene- 
zuela. They are situated a little north of the 
equator, and only nineteen hundred miles from 
our chief Atlantie port; so that the cost of 
transporting will be trifling compared with the 
cost of bringing Peruvian guano from the Pa- 
cific Ocean. It is thought that there are at 
least five million tons. Some of it contains a 
large per cent. of ammonia, and, according to 
an analysis by Prof. Booth, 78 per cent. of su- 
per phosphate of lime. This is a much greater 
per centage than we get from bone dust. 

It is also reported that other guauo islands 
have been discovered in the Pacific, which are 
not subject to the Peruvian government, and 
hence cannot be monopolized by them. This 
ought also to reduce the price. 





LAWNS. 

A friend who is desirous of having a close, 
smooth, compact, grass field around his house, 
or in other words, wishes to have a neat lawn 
about his house, requests information in regard 
to the best kind of grass seed to sow upon it. 

It has been found a good rule, we believe, to 
have a variety of grasses in such situations. 
We have seen a very close, smooth, and tough 
sward, or sod, made by nature suitable for such 
purposes. It consisted of red top grass, couch, 
or twitch grass, and white clover. As the seeds 
came up without any sowing by man, we cannot 
tell the proportions. If our friend has none of 
the twitch grass on his place, we should not ad- 
vise him to introduce it, although it is in fact a 
first rate grass for grazing, or to make into hay, 
but a “hard adversary’’ in the garden or culti- 
vated field. 

The following, which we copy from the 
American Farmer, may be of service to our 
friend, although he must recollect that there is 
some difierence between the climafe of Mary- 
land and that of Maine, for grass. Whether 
all the grasses which he names will be at home 
in Maine, we cannot tell, not having seen them 
all tried. Itis said that the Kentucky blue 
grass, which he names, is the same as our spire 
or June grass. 

“‘The following is the estimate of R. Sinclair, 
Jr.,-& Co., Seedsmen, Baltimore, for a lawn of 
one acre. It includes those sorts only that are 
particularly fine and such as adorn the most 

beautiful parks in Englagd and this country— 
viz: Crested Dogstail, {bushel ; Sheep-fescue, 4 
bushel ; Hard-fescue, 4 bushel; Red Top, 3 
bushel ; Kentucky Blue Grass, 4 bushel ; Peren- 
nial Ray Grass, 4 bushel; White Clover, 4 
quarts. 

The estimate is heavy for field sowing, bu 
full light for lawns, thick sowing being requi- 
site to produce a dense, compact and beautiful 
sod—price for above, $9. To insure success, 
the soil should be rich, well-plowed and har- 
rowed—sow immediately after the last harrow- 
ing or brush ; afterwards rol] the ground. For 
spring sowing, it is recommended to sow } bush- 
el wheat or 4 bushel oats per acre, with the 
grass seeds, and when the grasses are fairly up, 
4 bushel plaster per acre. Cut the grain when 
in flower, or after it has served to protect the 
young grass plants from the hot sun and weeds, 

cod lawn mixtures from same house can be 


GAS HOUSE LIME. 

The subject of the real worth of gas house 
lime is yet a matter of discussion among fur- 
mers, and the question whether it be good for 
anything in Agriculture is variously answered. 
Sometime ago we published sundry facts and 
experiments, going to prove that it was utimate- 
ly resolved into sulphate of lime, or plaster of 
Paris, and therefore no better if as good as that 
article. Edward Reynolds, of Maryland, states 
in the last number of the American Farmer, 
that he spread evenly 100 bushels of gas lime to 
the acre of grass land in the fall of 1853. He 
could see no improvement whatever during the 
ensuing year, nor after it was plowed in 1855, 
and planted to corn was there any perceptible 
improvement. Per contra, A. J. Willis in the 
same State, and in the same number of the 
Farmer, states that in the spring of 1854 he 
purchased 3000 bushels of gas lime, and applied 
it broadcast, after planting, on 100,000 hills of 
corn. The corn he says stood well while the 
bud worm, crows and insects destroyed other 
fields. This last spring he applied 5500 bushels 
with equal success on another farm. 

Neither of these individuals state on what 
sort of soil they applied this kind of lime with 
such different results. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
HORSES IN MAINE. 

Mr. Eprror :—Your remarks upon ‘ Horses 
in Maine,’’ in the Farmer of the 20th instant, 
has induced me to submit the following reflec- 
tions, figures and facts, upon the sume subject, 
hoping that some of the readers of the Farmer 
may be benefitted thereby. 

When railways were projected, some ten or 
fifteen years ago, it is probable that the opinion 
of farmers was drawn into the channel of belief, 
that rearing of horses would become unprofita- 
ble for the want of demand ; but it does not 
follow from these premises alone, that the ex- 
tension of railways has increased the demand 
for, or enhanced the price of horses. The de- 
mand for horses is not caused by the demand 
for more horses than was used fifteen years ago, 
but because the number in market is greatly 
less. By the United States census for 1840, the 
number of horses and mules in New England 
was as follows: 











Maine, 59,208 
Massachusetts, 61,484 
New Hampshire, 43,892 
Connecticut, 34,650 
Rhode Island, 8,024 
Vermont, 62,402 
269,660 
In 1850, the number w& 
#@ Maine, 41,776 
Massachusetts, 42,250 
New Hampshire, 34,252 
Connecticut, 26,928 
Rhode Island, 6,169 
Vermont, 61,275—212,650 
Decrease of horses in New England 
in ten years, 57,010 
Add to this the decrease in New 
York for same time, 26,566 
Add the same ratio of decrease for 
the last 5 yrs. inthe6 States, 41,788 
125,364 


It is thus seen that, notwithstanding the in- 
creased demand for horses and mules created by 
railroads, the number has decreased in fifteen 
years, one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
three hundred and sixty-four. If we suppose 
these horses to be worth only one hundred dol- 
lars each, it would require over twelve anda 
half millions to purchase them. If horses may 
be supposed to be worth what they sell for, then 
the six States above named are twelve and a half 
millions of dollars poorer than they were fifteen 
years ago, in this one item of production. 

The very high prices paid for horses, is no 
indication that the present race of fast men more 
justly appreciate the good properties in a horse, 
for speed and bottom than their predecessors. 
The ambition to possess the best, and the vanity 
to outdo others, in more costly articles, has 
more to do with the purchase of a three or five 
hundred dollar horse, than any eatra quality 
the horse may possess. 

If railroads have created a demand for fast 
horses, they have bid higher and paid dearer for 
fast men,—a Belknap, a Schuyler, a Crane and 
a Tuckerman. 

There is another cause for high prices, which 
has extended to other things beside fast men and 
fast horses, and which is very apt to be over- 
looked, even by those who think their look is 
short and their vision clear in such matters— 
the expansion of the curreney. Within the last 
fifteen years the banking capital has increased, 
incorporate and private, near or quite two hun- 
dred millions of dollars; and for every dollar 
banking capital is increased, credit is extended 
ten. The demand for capital to build railroads 
has deyreciated the currency (business paper, 
book accounts, bonds, mortgages) greater 
extent than the advance in the prit® of com- 
modities. Fast men are plenty, who, without 
the pressing need, like King Richard in the 
play, would promise a ‘* kingdom for a horse.’’ 

Dec. 31, 1855. A Guensurn Farmer. 





Farmer’s Reapinc Roow 1x New York. We 
see by the American Farmer that C. M. Saxton 
& Co., the enterprising publishers of agricul- 
tural and other books have established a ‘‘Far- 
mers Reading Room” at 140 Fulton Street, 
New York City. This room is supplied with 
all the Agricultural journals of the United 
States, and the best agricultural and _horti- 
cultural Periodiéals of England, France and 
Germany, and they tender the free use of them 





had for $5 per acre—also mixtures for pasture, 
hay, &.” ‘ 


a 

Lamps ror Tex Burcuer. Where lambs are 
designed for the butcher, it is best to have them 
dropped as early as March ; and by feeding the 
ewes with good hay and plenty of succulent 


food—as carrots, turnips, &c 
’ ? th 
grow rapidly. ps, e lambs will 





Ons! One hour * es 
gained by rising early. j 
worth one month in the year. , eas 


to all their friends. This will bea very con- 
venient place for Agriculturists who visit the 
city, to drop in and look at the papers. When 
we next visited Gotham" we shall certainly 
call at 140 Fulton Street. 








Warer ror Suzer, Unless sheep have access 
to succulent food or clean snow, water is in- 
dispensable. Constant access to a brook or 
spring is best, but in default of this, they should 
be watered, at lcast once a day, in some other 





way. 


AUGUSTA, MAINE, THURSDAY MORNING, JANUAR 


For the Maine Farmer. 

PLANTING CORN, 
Mr. Eprrog :—In conversation with a neigh- 
bor, a few days since, whom I know to be a good 
farmer, and who raises great crops of corn, 
he stated that he planted his corn in hills quite 
near together, keeping his rows apart for the 
cultivator, and that his corn would not sucker 
so badly as when plauted farther apart. He 
also stated that he found it profitable in corn 
raising to plough in large quantities of manure, 
put manure in the hills, and plant near togeth- 
er, as above stated, and he could secure from 
80 to 90 bushels to the acre, where he formerly 
raised not more than half as much. His land 
is a strong granite soil and not remarkably dry, 
but he is successful in his crop, whether his 
theory is correct or not. 
In regard to corn, will it sucker worse when 
a single stock grows in a hill than where there 
are several? My impression is that it will. In 
my boyhood I was taught to put the kernels 
pretty near together to prevent it from sucker- 
ing. The land was sandy, the seed of the smal] 
variety, and planted early, all which may have 
something to do in the case. I should like to 
hear what some of your great corn raising read- 
ers have to say on this subject. NH. T. F. « 
Bethel, Dec. 27, 1855. 


WINTERING DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 
There is no great amount of labor to be done 
out of doors in this climate, during December. 
The most important labor of the farmer now, 
is the care of his domestic animals, to see that 
they be well sheltered from cold and wet, and 
properly fed and watered. The year's profit or 
loss, of the farmer, depends greatly upon the 
manner in which he winters his stock. The 
milk of the ensuing season, the wool, and the 
ability for labor, all depend, in a great measure, 
upon the care the farmer gives his cattle, sheep | 
and horses, during the winter. The Cultivator, | 
some years since, most truly said— 
“If there is one truth respecting animals 
more deserving of remembrance than another, 
it is that the animal, entering the winter months 
in high condition, is already half wintered— 
that is, the care and food required to bring him 
out well and hearty in the spring will not be 
one-half as much as will be required by the one| 








that commences the winter spring-poor. A fat! 
strong animal, will be warm and comfortable | 
where a poor weak one can hardly live, and the) 
hearty vigorous one will digest and assimilate} 
food which the weak one would scarcely taste.’’ | 

Regular hours for attending to all matters is| 
important, but.in no department of the far-| 
mer’s business is it more important than in 
milking cows, foddering or feeding, watering 
and carding stock. 

Cattle should be fed often, and but little at a 
time,—say four times in the twenty-four hours, 
will keep cattle in better condition and at less 
expense than -to feed but twice a day, being 
careful never to give them so much at a time 
that they will leave their feed before it is all 
consumed. 

Cattle thrive better when their dormitorics 
are kept clean and freely littered with dry leaves 
or straw, being mindful not to forget the fre- 
quent, use of the card andcurrycomb. Cattle, 
horses and sheep, should have salt where they 
can have access to it whenever they desire it. 
A gentleman informed me that some years since 
he lost many horses annually, but since he com- 
menced to salt his horses three times a week, or 
feeding on salt hay, he has lost none. 
Sprinkling hay with salt dissolved in water, 
or salting hay too freely, is injurious, as over 
salting diminishes the nutriment, and weakens 
and keeps the animal too loose ; but when they 
have free access to use or not, they are not apt 
to take more than nature requires. 

Cutting provender, corn stalks, straw or 
coarse hay, is a great saving. When cut, it is 
all eaten ; there is no loss of material. A good 
milech cow will tell her milker a good story 
when well supplied with chopped corn stalks, 
or rye, or oat straw, wet and well powdered 
with corn ground with the cob or wheat shorts, 
or buckwheat bran, and a little powdered oil 
cake. My cows increased their milk and flesh, 
and my sheep improved last winter, by Col. 
Jaque’s mixture, which was two bushels of 
turnips cut fine, one bushel wheat bran, half a 
bushel powdered oil cake, with seven bushels 
cut hay, wet with ten gallons water—the mix- 
ture well stirred and intermixed, giving them 
as much as they would eat of it thrice a day, 
and once a day a feed of good English hay, 
with a tub of soft clean water to which they 
had access as often as they chose. 

{Country Gentleman. 


Vatu or THE Grass Crop. Gov. Wright, of 
Indiana, in his recent address before the New 
York State Agricultural Society, says our grass 
crop is not properly appreciated. No crop, he 
says, approaches so near a spontaneous yield, 
and none yields so large a profit. The hay crop 
of the United States in 1850 was over 13,000,- 
000 tons; that for 1855 he estimates at 15,000,- 
000, which was worth $150,000,000, while the 
whole cotton crop is valued at only $128,000,- 
000. Of this crop, more than half is produced 
by the four States, New York, (which yields 
one-fourth of the whole,) Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. The grass crop which is used for pas- 
turage, is at least as valuable ; %0 that this sin- 
gle herb is worth annually over three hundred 
millions of dollars. Few people will believe 
that the grass crop of this State is worth more 
than its wheat, and yet statistics show tuat 
such is the case. ' 








Rentat or Lanp. In 1692 the rental of land 
was 10 millions, in 1770 it was valued at 16 
millions, and the land was to be held by 280,- 
000 persons. In 1815, the value of land at 
rental, found by assessment, exceeded 51 mil- 
lions, and the holders were no more than 36,- 
000. In 1842-3, an increase of 344 millions 
had occurred to the land-holders, and the value 
was stated at £94,816,269, including property 
in houses. A calculation has been made of the 
national losses, the device of the land tax. It 
is founded on Sir Robert Peel’s estimate of the 
rental at 62 millions. In the 78 years, from 
1692 to 1770, the average rental was 32 mil- 
lions ; but from 1770 to 1847, the average was 








66 millions. [London Farmers’ Magazine. 


WINTER MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 

In the Patent Office Report for 1854, there is 
a valuable article on the ‘‘Histery and Manage- 
ment of the Merino Sheep,’’ by Geo. Campbell, 
Esq., of West Westminster, Vt., from which 
we extract the following remarks on the winter 
management of sheep, which will be read with 
interest : ‘ 

Much of the success of the wool-grower de- 
pends upon the winter management of his flock. 
Sheep are animals which pay their owners better 
for good care and keeping than any other stock 
usually kept on a farm ; but if fed with a stingy 
hand, or neglected, if suitable conveniences are 
wanting, they pay perhaps as poorly as any. 
The annual loss to the United States, resulting 
from a want of suitable sheds and other con- 
veniences for the winter accommodation of 
sheep, is immense. The promptings of self-in- 
terest would seem sufficient to induce our far- 
mers to adopt a better system of winter manage- 
ment. No intelligent farmer at this day will 
attempt to deny the principle that warm en- 
closures are equivalent, to a certain extent, for 
food ; a variety of well-conducted experiments 
have conclusively demonstrated the fact: A 
large proportion of food consumed in winter is 
required for keeping up the animal heat, and 
consequently, in proportion as the apartments 
are warm, within certain limits, the less amount 
of food will be required. The other extreme, 
too close apartments, would be objectionable 
from the impurity of the air, and should be 
avoided. Sheep have very little reason to fear 
injury from this cause. The majority of those 
in our State suffer for the want of shelter and 
a suitable quantity and variety of their winter 
food. Many flocks are brought to their winter 
quarters in fair condition, but are fed so spar- 
ingly that the growth of their wool is almost 
wholly arrested during the winter season, the 
fodder given them being only sufficient to sus- 
tain the vital functions. Under such circum- 
stances the food consumed by them is in fact 
nearly lost. The owner has received no return 
in the increase of wool nor in bodily weight ; 
and he will suffer farther from a large per cent. 
of actual deaths before the time of shearing. 

With such a course of management the profits 
of wool-growing will necessarily be small. If 


neither self-interest nor the feelings of humanity 


will induce the farmer to provide properly for 
his dependent flock, he will find it for his ad- 
vantage to keep some other domestic anial, and 
I know of nothing more suitable for such men 
than a hardy goat. WhileI protest against the 
starving system, it would seem hardly necessary 
to caution farmers against the opposite extreme, 
too high feeding, which is also detrimental to 
the health and long life of the animal. While 
preparing sheep for the butcher, high feeding is 
necessary and proper, but for store sheep and 
breeding ewes, an over amonnt of fat, produced 
by high keeping, is decidedly injurious ; and, 
aside from the attending expense to produce this 
state of things, it has a tendency to shorten the 
lives of the sheep and enfeeble the offspring. 
The forcing system of feeding brings animals to 
maturity carly, but is productive of premature 
death. 

The proper and the most profitable mode of 
feeding, for breeding and store sheep, is that 
which will develope in them the highest degree 
of bodily vigor. Sheep fed in this manner 
would endure the fatigue of a long journey, 
while those high fed would fail from excess of 
fat, and the scantily fed, from muscular debil- 
ity. Every wool-grower will find it for his in- 
terest to provide warm, capacious and well ven- 
tilated sheds for his flocks, with a convenient 
access to pure water. The feeding racks should 
be made with good tight bottoms, in order that 
the chaff and seed, the most valuable part of 
the hay, may not be lost. Such racks will also 
answer for feeding out roots and grain, and will 
avoid the necessity of having an extra lot of 
troughs for that purpose. 

The different ages and classes of sheep should 
be properly assorted. This classification, how- 
ever, must be left to the judgment of the breed- 
er. The size of his flock, and his convenience 
for keeping will determine the’ extent of the 
classification. It will be necessary, in all flocks 
of considerable size, to place the strong and 
feeble in separate flocks. The breeding ewes 
should constitute another division, and so on 
with the lambs, keeping each class, and age by 
themselves. 


In regard to the question, how often should: 


sheep be fed? a’ difference of opinion among 
good managers exists. While one believes that 
twice a day is sufficient, another thinks it de- 
sirable to feed three or four times; but the 
most important point, 1 apprehend, is to feed 
regularly, whether twice, three or four times a 
day. The writer feeds, at present, hay twice, 
one day; the next, hay in the morning and 
straw at night, and so on, giving hay and straw 
alternately, instead of hay; and beside, a feed 
of roots and grain is allowed at mid-day, allow- 
ing a half bushel of corn and cob, or oatmeal, 
mixed with two bushels of roots, to the one 
hundred head. As sheep are fond of a variety 
of food, it is desirable to make as many changes 
as practicable. If allowed constant access to 
pine or hemlock boughs through the winter, it 
will be conducive to their health. Salt is 
equally as essential in winter as in summer, and 
should be kept constantly by them. Rock-salt, 
which is imported in larze lumps, weighing 
from 20 to 50 pounds each, is the cheapest and 
best. Sheep are not liable to eat it in sufficient 
;uantities as to ever injure them, as they can 
only get it by licking. 





Inrerestinc Discovery. The Mount Alex- 
ander (Australia) Mail has the following ac- 
count of an important discovery : 

“Mr. Thomas Golightly, miner, of Forest 
Creek, has, by chemical experiment, ascertained 
the fact that quartz is porous, and may be fused, 
and made subservient to manufactures and art. 
It is Mr. Golightly’s intention to secure his pro- 
cess by patent. He professes his ability to obtain 
castings of quartz resembling china in trans- 
parency, and equalling in whiteness the purest 
alabaster, and to furnish the colony with quartz 
crockery to an extent‘only limited by the extent 
of the quartz reefs. The economical extraction 
of gold from quartz is among the chief features 
of Mr. Golightly's process.’’ 


Hew Pear's Address. 


————S——S = 





A NEW YEAR'S 
EXTRAVAGANZA FOR 1856; 
Being an Affectionate Appeal of the 
CARRIER OF THE MAINE FARMER 
To the Hearts of his Patrons, through the Medium 
of their Pockets. 
Old Boreas comes from the Winter King, 
And frost, and ice, and snow he’ll bring; 
The flowers are touched, and they wither up, 
The leaves are touched, they curl and drop. 
He looks on the gurgling brooks, and lo! 
Their stiffening waters cease to flow; 
He speaks, and howling winds go forth 
From the icy caves of the frozen North, 
And storms of sleet, and fleecy snow, 
O’er the whole earth careering go. 
Then Nature is hushed, nor shout, nor song, 
The startling echoes now prolong, 
From field, or grove no voice is heard 
Of bleating flocks or warbling bird. 
Men shivering, flee before his wrath, 
And gathering near the social hearth, 
Warmed by its glow, and glad to enjoy 
The news that’s brought by carrier boy; 
And you'll find it there, by all confessed, 
The old Maine Farmer’s a welcome guest. 
And when old Sol, which every year 
A visit pays to Southern sphere, 
To spread the glow of summer light 
O’er Chimborazo’s snowy height, 
Returns, and with his cheering beams 
Unlocks the fettered frozen streams, 
Swells the young buds and starts the flowers, 
By frequent, gently falling showers, 
Shall vocal make the fields and groves, 
With lowing herds and cooing doves ; 
With verdure clothe each dale and hill, 
And every heart with rapture fill. 
And sends the joyous ploughman furth— 
To mark with many a seam, the earth, 
And fit it for the springing sced, 
That gives the crop for man’s great need. 
The husbandman at leisure hour 
Sits calmly in his rustic door, 
From rugged toil short time released, 
His team unyoked for noontide rest; 
He the ‘‘Maine Farmer,’’ reads at ease, 
Brimful of articles that please. 
And when midway in heaven’s vault, 
Sol’s fiery steeds are made to halt, 
And pouring down his fiercest ray, 
Through all the livelong summer’s day, 
His sultry heat all earth pervades, 
The panting flocks seek cooling shades; 
The wilting herbs and drooping flowers 
Thirst for the cool refreshing showers; 
The fainting reapers leave their sheaves, 
And hasten where the woodbine weaves, 
With quivering leaf, and twining stem, 
A grateful bower to shelter them. 
There, while beneath the clustering vines, 
Each one with careless ease reclines, 
The last, ‘‘Maine Farmer,’’ some peruse, 
And some while listening take a snooze; 
But all with right good hearty will, 
The ‘*Carrier’s’’ pockets seek to fill 
With what some call ‘‘material aid,”’ 
By which Old Hunger’s ghost is laid. 
And when, at last, brown Autumn comes, 
Bowed down with apples, pears and plums, 
With clustering grape, and ripening corn 
At chilly eve, afid frosty morn, 
Man the rich harvest gathers in, 
To crowded grner, barn and bin; 
The jolly old *‘Maine Farmer’’ comes 
To all their happy harvest homes; 
Kind greeting gives, and tells them where 
For every crop best markets are; 
Who’s raised the greatest crop of wheat, 
And who the deet that can’t be deat. 
Whose pig's the fattest, and whose steer 
Has ne’er been yoked for want of peer; 
Who's laid the biggest egg, and who 
Can boast of larger calves than you. 
Tells who the greatest prize has won 
At cattle shows, for hauling stone, 
Who ploughs the best; whose trotting horse 
Can go two-forty o’er the course; 
Whose butter will most palates please; 
Whose wife can make the richest cheese. 
Nor here we stop, but oft record 
All news that’s gathered from abroad. 
We tell you all about the war 
Between the Allies and the Czar; 
How Dr. Kane, with chosen band, 
Had pitched their tents upon the strand 
Of that strange sea whose billows roll, 
*Mid Arctic icebergs, round the pole; 
FE’en where ’twas once foretold to flow, 
By Captain Symmes long time ago. 
We give you all the current news, 
And how our Congressmen amuse 
Themselves, and all the nation’s ‘‘flats,’’ 
By playing the Kilkenny cats; 
What laws are made, and how they’re broke 
By honest and dishonest folk. 
In short, *twould take too long a spell, 
To enumerate all the things we tell; 
So, Patrons kind, we wish you here 
The tallest—happiest kind of year— 
Enjoyment of all kinds, and health, 
And that degree of Agur’s wealth 
He prayed for earnestly of old, 
Neither a lack, nor glut of gold;— 
That is the Golden mean I crave; 
Patrons, adieu,—‘‘ Long may you ware."’ 




















Che Story-Celler, 


GRANDFATHER’S OLD FARM; 
AND WHAT WAS DONE WITH IT. 


I was on my way in the cars from Maine to 
Boston, last week, and found myself upon the 
seat with a gentlemanly man advanced in years, 
to whom (as I honor old age) I endeavored to 
make myself agreeable, cn route. 

After the interchange of a few common-place 
remarks, our conversation turned upon the sub- 
ject of agriculture, the old and new modes of 
farming, ete., and I subsequently ascertained 
that my venerable acquaintance was a most in- 
telligent farmer, who had retired in his old age 
upon a competency. As we dashed along in 
the cars he entertained me with the substance 
of the following narrative, the details of which 
he assured me had transpired within his own 








| town and county tax. 


“Speaking of the exciting progress and im- 7 


provements in agriculture,’ said he, ‘‘reminds 
me of an instance that occurred within my 
remembrance, which I will relate to you, if you 
are disposed to hear it.'’ I thanked him, and 
he proceeded on nearly as follows : 

Some forty years or more ago, a neighbor of 
mine in C., a Mr. Smith, occupied an immense 
tract of land, which he calleda ‘‘farm.”’ It 
was about thirty rods in width, and upwards of 
two miles in length ; an old Indian grant, as it 
was termed ; upon which he had been brought 
up @ ‘‘farmer,’’ and where his father and grand- 
father, and great grandfather, had lived before 
him. 

Each generation of the Smiths that had dwelt 
upon this strip of land, had contrived to ‘*farm 
it,”’ each in the same old way, year in and year 
out, ffom father to son. The place had never 
kpown a dollar’s incumbrance ; scores of Smiths 
had been reared upon it, generation after genera- 
tion came und passed away there, and the same 
cartpaths, and the same dilapidated old walls 


and shanties and decayed trees were still visible » 


—almost the same furrow had been turned for 
a hundred years and more; when, as had been 
the custom of the Smith families on previous 
occasions, it finally came the turn of the occu- 
pant to resign grandfather's old place to his 
only son, Ben Smith, now come to thirty. 

For five and forty years at least Ben's father 
had carried on this old farm. In all that long 
period, and regular as the year roolled round, 
so regular had Mr. Smith plowed up his eight 
acres, mowed all the grass that Providence 
would grow for him, pastured his ten sheep, 
reared his four head of cattle, fattened his three 


hogs, and wintered as many cows. But this 
was not all, 
True, Mr. Smith hada great farm. He toiled 


like a trooper, from daylight to dark. He 
raised’his own pork and corn (such as it was,) 
his cattle and fodder, cut from his own forest 
the wood that he burned ; never owed any man 
a farthing. He contrived even to pay his own 
But, he was literally 
‘seven with the world,’’ fur he owed noone, and 
no one owed hima dollar. And 80 he lived up 
to seventy. 

‘*Ben,’’ said the old man to his son, one 


evening, as they sat before the winter's fire, 
“I’m getting old. 


I've worked pooty hard here, 
for a good many years, and I have concluded to 
give up. It’s your turn now.”’ 

**My turn for what ?’’ asked Ben. 

“To take charge of the farm, Ben. You're 
young, stout and healthy. I'm going to give 
up the homestead to you ; and if you continue to 
labor constantly as I've done, and as your grand- 
father did, afure us—you can get a good 
livin’ off on’t as we have done. We can’t take 
nothin’ out of this world with us, Ben. Naked 
we came into itand so must go out. But the 
old place is free from incumbrance, there never 
was a dollar mortgage on it, and I hope there 
never will be. I shall give you the farm, free 
and clear to-morrow.” 

Ben slept on this, and next day he was master 
of a ‘‘farm’’ thirty rods wide and two anda half 
miles long. 

“I shall take the place, futher,’’ he said, 
‘‘and carry iton; but notas you and grand- 
father, and his father did.”’ 

And though the old gentleman shook his head, 
and looked earnestly over the bridge of his specs 
at his son, Ben was as good as his word ; forth- 
with he went to work in earnest. 

Spring came. Ben went into the old eight 
acre field and ploughed up one half of it. Upon 
this he had deposited the whole of the season’s 
manure, that had hitherto for years ‘been 
sparely sprsead upon double the surface. He 


| harrowed these four acres, and harrowed them 


carefully. Hoeing time came, and Ben had 
only one half the space to go over. Though the 
corn and potatoes looked finely, and the beets, 
the cabbages, and the carrots grew marvelously, 
the old man grew crusty, and declared “it 


| wouldn’t do,’’ and that there wouldn’t be roots 


enough. 
way. 

At his second hoeing Ben went into his four 
acres ; but not with the hand hoe. He got some 
kind of a jimcrack (as the old man termed it) 
hitched to the old mare’s heels, inetead of hoe- 
ing his potatoes man fashion; he’d begun with 
his improvement; but that cultivator, as Ben 
called it, **wouldn’t work no how.’’ 

Ben continued the use of the cultivator, how- 
ever; the old gentleman continued to grumble, 
and the corn and potatoes continued to flourish. 

Ben Smith had gone over toa neighboring 
town early in the spring, and run in debt (Ben 
was the first Smith that ever did this thing) 
for two hundred bushels of ‘nasty ashes,’’ 
which he tugged the cattle to draw to the farm 
and with which he top dgessed the meadow. 
Here was an innovation sure. And he had sub- 
scribed for a weekly too; what with his jim- 
crack of a ‘‘ cultivator,’’ his ashes and “‘book 
farming,’’ the old gentleman was nearly crazed. 
It would never do to go on at this rate, said the 
old gentleman. 

But the four acres of corn and potatoes and 
vegetables still grew finely. Never had the 
Smiths seen such corn, such potatoes and car- 
rots. The grass came up thick and strong and 
thrifty, and the harvest time came round at 
last. 

The cattle had plenty of good feed, and they 
were fat, and sleek; the pigs were fat, the poultry 
was fat, the old horse was fat and Ben grew fat 
and jolly as he garnered his high corn, his big 
potatoes, his generous sized beets, and his great 
bright yellow carrots. Ben had found time 
during his evenings to read the agricultural ar- 
ticles in his newspaper, and to post himself in 
regard to the markets. 

Winter came. The good olds father entered 
the barn. It was crammed with hay and corn- 
stalks and wheat and rye. The granary was 
loaded with corn, and Ben, who bad been care- 
fully taught to shell the cobs across the edge of 
the shovel, now stood beside another stupid ma- 
chine, throwing in a bushel of ears at the top, 
while the big golden kernels rushed out ina 
constant shower at the bottom. Ben Smith had 
‘‘squandered”’ six dollars (in cash) upon a corn 
sheller! ‘‘Ah, what is the silly boy coming 
to,”’ exclaimed the venerable progenitor, as he 


But Ben went right along his own 





knowledge. 


sighed and turned to the barn again. 


The old man examined the harvesting. There 
was more hay in the mows than ever before. 
The corn had turned out grandly. There was 
everything in profusion, and only half the eight 
acres had been tilled! Ben pointed to this 
gratifying result, and bis father only shook his 
head, and said, ‘Ben, you haye been lucky ; 
we've had a remarkable season. Things have 
growed finely. A very forward season, Ben, 
very.”’ 

Ben Smith, Jr. only smiled at this. He con- 
tinued to read his paper, subscrjjed for another: 
paid for both, (ab, what extray !) and win- 
ter passed glibly away. 

He killed off the old razor backed grunters 
that had been bred upon the ancient farm from 
time immemorial, and bought six improved 
Suffulks—instead of the three alligators that 
had previously been annually tolerated on the 
Smith place. 

The superannuated cows, ‘‘with the crumpled 
horns,’’ were turned into beef, and a brace of 
shining North Devons supplied their places. A 
subsoil plow found its way into the yard one 
morning early in the spring, and a ‘‘new-fang- 
led’’ harrow followed this. Then came & new 
patent churn, then a capital straw-cutter, then 
wore ‘‘nasty ashes,”’ then a seed drill—and 
‘*there was no end,’’ (said Ben, senior) ‘‘to the 
infernal masheens that Ben, junior, cluttered up 
the place with !”’ 

Ben had been no idler, meantime. He had 
drawn into the cowyard two bundred loads of 
pond muck the previous full. He got plaster 
and crushed bones and mixed with it, and when 
February came, it was heaped out generously 
upon the four acres again. Everything went on 
smilingly, and at haying time the ‘‘cap-sheaf”’ 
of machinery arrived ! 

“What on earth is that?’’ asked the old 
gentleman, as Ben put his team before a new 
horse rake. Ben laughed outright, and asked 
his respected dad why he didn’t read the papers! 
But his father said, ‘he had no occasion, he 
knew enough !”’ 

Again the old barns creaked under their 
generous harvest of hay, and grain, and vege- 
tables, and again the old man looked and sighed, 
and declared that ‘*the season had been remark- 
able, very !”’ 

Ben hadn’t room to stow away two-thirds of 
his year’s produce! But his kay was excellent, 
his potatoes were noble ones, his carrots, beets 
and onions were splendid; he had surplus ruta 
bagas by the cord, and turnips and squashes, 
and cabbages by the ton, all of which readily 
found a good market #ven miles distant. No- 
body believed it, (at first,) but all these fine pro- 
ducts really came from the old Smith farm. 

When the snow and sleet rattled around that 
ancient mansion that winter, Ben owed no man 
a dollar, his barn and bins and cellars were 
well filled, and he had three hundred dollars in 
clean cash on hand! Here was a fortune. 

‘Verily, Ben,” said his parent, ‘‘you have 
been lucky, and the seasons have been favor- 


able !’’ 
. * . * . 


The elder Smith has been gathered to his 
fathers. Benjamin Smith, Jr., Zsg., is now 
man of solid substance, a justice of the peace, 
and a farmer of forty years in good standing. 
He knows the difference between partial and 
thorough cultivation ; he can tell you the bene- 
fits of subsoil ploughing and shallow fur- 
row ; he can tell you whether and wherefore a 
piece of Suffolk pork or Devon beef is prefer- 
able to that of the greyhound hog or theshingle- 
backed ox ; he knows how to use the horse rake 
and the potato dropper ; he will inform you of 
the advantages to be derived from irrigation, 
from draining, from the use of phosphate of 
lime, and the like; he will show on his farm big 
hay stacks, generous squashes, huge potatoes, 
twelve rowed corn, fat hogs, improved poultry, 
sleck, velvety cattle, and all the ‘‘jimoracks’’ of 
a modern agricultural progress—and you will 
find in a snug corner of Ben's ample sleeping 
room, at old Smith’s homestead, the choicest 
agricultural library in the State; while he is a 
constant reader and paying subscriber to all the 
leading ‘‘Book farm publications’’ in the coun- 


try. 

No one that knew the old Smith farm five and 
twenty years ago, would recognize it now. 
"Squire Ben is worth a pretty fortune, basa 
buxom wife and half a dozen children, and 
though a little corpulent, (for he will ‘“‘live 
well,’’) he is as lively, and thrifty a book far- 
mer as you or I would wish to meet with. 

‘I beg your pardon,”’ concluded my traveller 
friend, at this point, “‘but here we are!’’ and 
the train halted in the Boston Depot. 





Mitx anv Borrer. In answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘how much milk does it take to make one 
pound of butter?’”’ a correspondent of the 
Agricultural Gazette states that, as the result 
of 20 years’ experience on dairy farms, he finds 
that it takes two gallons 54 pints of new milk 
to make one pound of butter for the summer 
half year, and 2 gallons 34 pints for the winter 
half year ; or for the 12 months it takes 2 gallons 
5 pints of new milk to make one pound of 
butter, and 24 pints of cream to make one pound 
of butter. The stock from which the experi- 
ments were taken were chiefly what are known 
as the well bred Irish cow. 

See what may be done, by a proper selection. 
Four quarts of milk in October, and six quarts 
in June and July, will make a pound of butter, 
in case you procure the right kind of stock. 

[Mass. Ploughman. 

Deoporizinc Errscrs or Roastep Corrss.— 
The London Medical Gazette gives an account 
of the numerous experiments to ascertain the 
deodorizing effects of roasted coffee. It finds 
this material the most powerful means known, 
not only for rendering animal and vegetable 
effluvia innocuous, but of actually destroying 
them. A room in which meat in an advanced 
degree of decomposition had been kept for some 
time, was instantly deprived of all smell, on an 
open coffee-roaster being carried through it con- 
taining a pound of coffee, newly roasted. In 
another room, exposed to the effluvia occasioned 
by the clearing out of a cess-pool, so that sul- 
phurretted hydrogen and ammonia in 
quantities could be chemically detected, the 
stench was completely removed in half « min- 








ute by three ounces of roasted coffee. 
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MORE COURTS. 

We see that Governor Wells recommends a 
return to the Court of Gommon Pleas. We 
were, from the start, opposed to meddling with, 
and tinkering, and changing the old system of 
our courts. We knew that if it was once 
begun, there would bo no stability in any sys- 
tem that might be adopted, and that the 
Judges would be in danger of becoming en- 
tangled, either directly or indirectly in the 
meshes of political party network, and thereby 
lose their independence of action if not of 
thought. We do not say that it has become so, 
but it is evident from the recommendation of 
the Governor, that the present system does not 
suit all. 

Although we were opposed to breaking the 
old system of our fathers in regard to courts— 
after it was resolved to commence the change, 
with many others, we were in favor of @ very 
diff-rent system from what we have, 

We wanted a strong judiciary composed of 
profound experienced jurists to constitute a law 
court, whose duty it should be to settle disputed 
points of law, fur the rest—the common 
litigated one fl eases which now fill our 
courts, the just decision and conclusion of 
which depend upon plain matters of fact—we 
would have courts of conciliation. We some 
time ago gave detailed plans of such courts, 
and cited instances of their happy effects in 
those countries where established. They in 
fact are based upon the principle of reference, 
or leaving out to three or four disinterested men 
the subjects of dispute, each man, or party 
being allowed to state his own case, and bring 
in proof to substantiate his own statements. 

More than three quarters of the litigated 
cases in our courts are questions of fact rather 
law, and when the facts are brought out, could 
be decided as well by any three disinterested 
common sense men, as hy twelve men who 
have been listening so long to learned and 
ingenious mystifications of lawyers that it re- 
quires a judge to get up before them, and ex- 
plain away their legal nonsense, and start them 
right again. We believe the more courts we 
have, the more litigation abounds, and we have 
no doubt that as now conducted, the expenses of 
our courts, and litigation carried on before them, 
are greater than all the cost of our schouls, all 
the cost of religious teachings, and all the cost 
of the poor added into one sum. 

This is a formidable amount of money to be 
expended in quarreling. The argument used 
for the re-establishing the Court of Common 
Pleas, i#this,—to prevent too many small cuses 
coming before the Superior Court. The argu- 
ment used for doing away with them, was this, 
—nearly all the cases decided by the Common 
Pleas, were carried up to the Supreme Court, 
and thus the labor of the higher court was 
rather increased than decreased by its existence. 
So it was abolished and only one court establish- 
ed. It seems to us it will be useless to re-estab- 
lish it, unless the right of appeal to the higher 
court be taken away, and this would seem to be 
rather arbitrary. People who go to law are 
stubborn fellows, and would’nt like to be debar- 
red from having their cases decided by the 
highest tribunal in the land. The most of them 
seem to think, and perhaps correctly, the more 
money they spend the more precious is the ver- 
dict, whether just or not. . 


THE WEATHER. 

We have not much complaint to make of the 
weather in our vicinity. December was uncom- 
monly mild, and snow held off till Christmas, 
except in the more northern sections of the 
State. It was, on the whole, a calm, quiet 
month, there being no very high winds or bois- 
terous weather. Since 1856 came in, it has 
been rather pleasant, with good sleighing. Last 
Saturday and Sunday, (5th and Gth,) it cooled 
down to quite a low figure. Some thermom- 
eters in our neighborhood talked about 18 and 
20 degrees below zero. On Sunday it snowed a 
very little in Augusta and vicinity. People 
said it was too cold to snow, but we have since 
ascertained that the reason was that the Snow 
King had bent all his forces on to the west part 
of Maine, and so along the coast, peppering 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and in fact the 
New Yorkers with one of his tallest snorters. 

The accounts the Boston papers giveus of the 
way he blocked up their Railroads and buried 
up the cars, and made the travellers camp out 
in the cars all night, makes us feel as if we had 
been slighted somewhat in the way of winter. 

The Boston Journal says, that at least five 
thousand persons were detained all Saturday 
night in the cars on the different roads, within 
five miles of Boston. The cars and passengers 
from Portland to Boston, Saturday afternoon, 
we understand were blocked up between New- 
buryport and Salem, at a late hour on Sunday 
night. — 

At the time of writing this, Tuesday morn- 
ing, the snow is again fulling fast, and we are 
not so sure that we shall be furgotten, after all, 
tn the distribution of snow drifts, blocked-up 
roads, &c. 


Goop Crors. Mr. James J. Wade, of Brad- 
ford, Penobscot Co.. writes us that he raised, the 
past season, on four acres of land, 278 bushels 
of oate—almost 70 bushels to the acre. The 
ground consisted of two and a quarter acres of 
burnt land, two-thirds of an acre manured tle 
year previous, and the remainder thickly grown 
over with sorrel and brakes. On the first part, 
the oats were very stout; on the second, the 
yield was good ; but on the third, the oats were 
poor, and the straw was light. 

Mr. Eli W. Thompson, of Madison, raised 
sixteen bushels of good sound potatoes from a 
little short of a half bushel of seed. 


Monmovuta Mervat Fire lysurance Company. 
The following is the list of officers of the Mon- 
mouth Mutual Fire Insurance Company for the 
ensuing year :—, 

President—Joel Small, Wales. 

Secretary—W. Wilcox, Monmouth. 

Treasurer—C. T, Fox, Monmouth. 

Directors—John May, Winthrop; John B. 
Fogg, Monmouth; D. Thurston, Monmouth ; 
Wulter Foss, Leeds; and Leonard Mower, 
Greene. 

Sratz or Marys. The State of Maine now 
appears as an evenjng paper, and, received at 
the same time as the Boston dailies. brings us 
some twelve hours later news. We hope the 
enterprise of ite proprietors may meet with an 
adequate return, 

In Apvaxce. We are indebted to Hodgman, 
Oarr & Co.’s, and Carpenter & Co.’s Expresses, 
for a copy of the Bangor Whig of Monday, 
with the foreign news, in advance of the mail. 


Conorsgs is still balloting fora Speaker.— 























Nothing of importance done, the past week. 





_ EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Paworama or [rreratvas. The Junvary 
number of this work is at hand,—the first num- 
ber of the second volume, Its pages are well 
filled with the choicest literary matter, selected 
from the Living Age, published by the same 
firm. Twenty-eight articles, besides poetry and 
short items, are given in this number, among 
which we note the following: —‘‘ Hans Christian 
Andersen's Life and Writings;’’ ‘*The Child- 
Seer;’’ “‘Cromwell—by Carlyle and Guizot;’’ 
‘Ralph the Natoralist;'’ ‘‘Huc’s Travels in 
China ;”’ ‘‘Yadace ;"’ “‘Natures of Women ;’’ 
“A tale of Jutland ;” and ‘*Zaidee—part XII. 
This monthly is really deserving of extended 
patronage. Published by Lattell, Son & Co., 
Boston, at $3,00 per annum. 


Biacxwoop’s Magazine. The December 
number of this reprint is received, and presents 
the following table of contents :—*‘Zaidee”— 
the finishing part of tuis most deeply interest- 
ing tale is given—to the regret doubtless, of 
those who have so long looked forward to the 
pleasure of perusing its successive parte, and 
only wish now, it were longer; ‘‘Simony and 
Lay Patronage, Historically and Morally con- 
sidered;’’ ‘*Illustrations of Herodotus;"’ **Mod- 
ern Light Literature—Art ;’’ ‘‘Courtship under 
Difficulties—a humorous sketch; ‘Our Rural 
Population and the War ;’’ and ‘*Death of Rev. 
John Eagles." The volume of Blackwood for 
the past year, has been an unusually interesting 
one. The next number, commencing a new 
volume, affords a good opportunity for subscrib- 
ing. We shall spesk more at length of this 
work, hereafter, Published by L. Scott & Co., 
79 Fulton St., N. ¥., at $3,00 per annum. 


Younc Awgrica. A weekly paper with this 
title, has just made its appearance, and from 
the specimen before us we should say it will 
prove no unworthy rival of that great magnate 
of fun, Punch. The first number is well got 
up, both as regards illustrations, and humor, 
und we hope the stripling may attain a goodly 
age, and be, as he proclaims it bis intention to 
be, “*the champion of all that is true and com- 
mendable in every walk of life,—unhought, un- 
biassed, and unprejudiced.’’ Published weekly 
by T. W. Strong, 98 Nussau St.,\N. Y., at 
$2,50 per annum. 

Wesster’s Quarto Acapemic Dictionary. 
We have received from the publishers, Messrs. 
G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass., a copy of 
this new work, intended especially for the use 
of scholars, and containing ‘several thousand 
additional words from the lust edition of the 
Unabridged Dictionary ; important etymolo- 
gies ; rules for the orthography and pronunci- 
ation of words; Walker's key to the classical 
provunciation of Latin and Scripture names ; 
& copious geograp ical voeabulary ;"" &e. The 
excellence of W-'-ter’s definitions is unques- 
tioned, and his diciiunary is the general stand- 
ard for this country. The N. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser says :— 

“It is supposed that with the exception of 
the Bible, the lexicographic works of Noah 
Webster have the largest circulation of any 
books in the English language. Nearly twelve 
hundred thousand copies of Webster’s Spelling 
Book were suld by one firm in this city last 
year, and it is estimated that more than ten 
times as many are sold of Webster’s Diction- 
aries as of any oiuer series in this country. 
Four-fifths of ull the school-books published in 
the United States ure said to own Webster's 
Unabridged in as muny of her public schools. 
Massachusetts has, in like manner supplied 
3248 of her schools, nearly all ; and Wisconsin 


and New Jersey have provided for all their 
schools.”” 


This work may be found at any of the book- 
stores. Price $1,00. 

KNIcKERBOCKER Macazine. We have only 
space, this week, to say that our old friend the 
Knickerbocker makes a creditable appearance, 
for the first month of the year. No one of our 
readers will regret making his acquaintance. 
S. Hueston, publisher, N. Y. Terms, $3,00 
perannum. - 





New Parents. Among the patents issued 
for the week ending the Ist inst. are the follow- 
ing to citizens of New England :— 


Elijah Holmes, of Lynn, Mass.; for spoke- 
shave. Walter Hunt, of New York; for im- 
rovement in shirt collars. Waterman B. 

- Johoson of Sandwich, N. H.; for im prove- 
ment in machines for peezing boots and shves. 
James Neal and Charles W. Emery of Boston ; 
for pumps. I, J. Oldis of Wheeler, N. Y.; 
for improved padlock. Jos. Peevey of Passa- 
dumkeag, Me.; for improvement in hay and 
cotton presses. Andrew H. Ward, Jr. of Bos- 
ton ; For “Te com positions for treat- 
ing woul. Hiram C. Wright of Worcester ; 
For improved arrangement of feed rollers for 
laning machines. Joshua Turner Jr. of Char- 
estown, Mass., assignor to Warren Covell of 
Dedham, Mass.; for improvement in the manu- 
facture of leather shoe bindings. Cullen Whip- 
ple, of Providence, assignor to the New Eng- 
und screw company, of same place ; for im- 
provement in serew machines. Philo Marsh of 
South Adams, Mass.) assignor to himself, and 
Shubael W. Howland of South Acton, Mass.; 
for improvement in treating oils. 





Baxcor Lumser Marker. We find inthe 
Bangor Courier a comparative statement of the 
amount of Lumber surveyed in Bangor, during 
the years 1853, 1854, and 1855, as fullows:— 





‘ 1853 1854 1855 

Green Pine, 82,540,021 84,638,751 115,288,836 
Dry do. 9,944,690 8,808,048 7,737,321 
Spruce, 78,087,096 53,564,186 78,337,283 
Hemlock &c. 12,370,477 = 12,580,342 10,305,753 
183,942,284 159,591,357 211,669,193 

Less, amount surveyed down river, 5,426,801 
206,242,392 


This exceeds the survey of any previous year, 
except 1848, when it went up to 213,000,000. 





Leotstative CuapLains. It will be seen, on 
reference to our Legislative reports, that the 
Legislature has departed from the custom which 
has obtained for several years of inviting the 
clergymen of this city and Hallowell to officiate 
in turn. The chaplaims elected are Rev. W. E. 
Armitage, (Episcopalian,) and Rev. W. A. P. 
Dillinghum, (Universalist,) both of this city. 





Larce Pic anp Bic Oxen. Mr. Stephen 
Barton, of Windsor, a few days since, slaughter- 


ed a fine pig, eight months and nine days old, 
whose weight was 402 lbs. 


Mr. Geo. Rogers, of Norridgewock, has a 
pair of oxen, 4 years old, that girth 7 feet and 


9 inches. Large oxen and pigs are plenty, this 


year. 





Tue Express Rossers. King and Ayer who 
were taken to Buffalo on a requisition from the 
Governor of New York, have been fully com- 
mitted, and are now inmates of the Buffalo 


jail. 





Tae Tasizs Turnep on Spirirvauisu. A 
Columbus paper, Ohio, states that Prof. Spencer 
t sensation in Cincin- 
nati, with his wonderful developments of the 
phenomena connected with this mystery. He 
is can be accounted for on 
—— without 
f. Spencer per- 
forms all bis «xperiments with persons from the 
audience, who ure skeptics—as well as himself. 
He makes the tables tip and dance about, an- 
swer questions, spells the names of the spirits 
invoked, and in short does all that any medium 
He denies that tables ever move with- 
out contact, and offered one thousand dollars in 
Cincinnati to any one who could move a tuble. 
The offer was accepted—the medium failed be- 


has recently excited a 


claims that all 
scientific and philosophical 
reference to spirits at all. 


can do. 


GATHERED NEWS FRAGMENTS, &c. 
Large Cargoes. The two largest cargoes of 
breadstuffs, that probably ever left the United 
States, were cleared at New York, Friday. One 
was the shipOrient, for Falmouth anda market, 
with 1031 barrels of flour, and 58,000 bushels 
of wheat, weighing 4,318,076 Ibs. net, equal to 
1978 tons. The other was the ship City of 
Mobile, for Liverpool, with 1301 bbls. of flour, 
and 68,600 bushels of wheat, weighing, 4,909,- 
900 lbe., equal to 2191 tons. The total value 
of these cargues at $9 per barrel for flour, and 
$1 per bushel for wheat, is $315,939—total 
weight 9,227,976 lbs. The freight money of 
both ships is but little short of $32,000. 

A Southern Emigration Society. A Kansas 
Emigration Society has been formed at Gains- 
ville, Miss., ata public meeting there, which 
adopted resolutions thanking the Missouri bor- 
derers for what they have done in Kansas. The 
object of the Society, as stated by the resolu- 
tions, is to raise money to defray the expenses 
of emigrants from the South to Kansas, ‘‘to 
meet their foes at the ballot box, and, if neces- 
sary, with rifle balls.”’ 

Valuable Cargo. The cargo of ship Poly- 
nesia, of Boston, which sailed from San Francis- 
co Nov. 11, for New York, is valued at $383,- 
000. She has on board 1000 barrels of oil 232 
packages whalebone, 16,157 hides, 605 bags 
saltpetre, 301 bales wool, and a large amount of 
other merchandise. 

The Hudson's Bay Company. Private letters, 
says the Washington Star of Tuesday, received 
by the last arrival from the Pacific side, speak 
in the highest terms of the recent conduct of the 
authorities in charge of the British (Hudson’s 
Bay Company) trading fort at Vancouver, who 
furnished the American settlers in their vicinity 
with arms, with which to protect themselves 
from the hostile savages, and dispatched their 
steamer laden with provisions from their depot, 
to the succor of our people located more distant 
from them. Such conduct on their part de- 
serves to be, and will be, remembered. 

Orono Post Office Robbed. On Wednesday 
night the store of D. N. Buffum & Co., at Orono, 
was broken into and all the letters in the Pust 
Office, which is in tLe store, excepting ten, were 
stolen, besides from $15 to $20 worth of goods. 
The Panama Railroad. The freighting busi- 
ness of the Panama Railroad is increasing with 
great rapidity. At last accounts there were 
seventeen vessels discharging cargo at Aspin- 
wall, for transportation across the Isthmus. 
Three freight trains are run each day. A double 
track will soon be indispensable. 

Death from Exposure. Samuel Coffin, says 
the Calais Advertiser, died near Calais, Me., on 
the 30th ult., froma paralytic fit, brought on 
by drinkingand exposure to the night air and 
rain. 

U. S. Treasury. The U. S. Treasury state- 
ment reports that there was $22,753,000, subject 
to draft, on the 24th ult. 

The Crescent City. The steamer Crescent 
City, before reported wrecked near Key West, 
at last account had broken up. Part of her 
cargo and machinery had been saved. 


Ocean Steamers. A comparison of the per- 
formances of the Collins and Cunard lines of 
European steamers for the past year, as made by 
the New York Herald, shows that the former 
have beaten the latter on the Eastern passages 
one day four hours, and on the Western passages 
one day seven hours and twenty minutes. This 
is better sailing, on the part of the Cunard 
steamers, than was shown in the previous year. 


New Merico. By the Santa Fe mail, we have 
news from Independence down to the 27th ult. 
The winter, so far, in New Mexico, has ex- 
ceeded in severity any for a number of years 
past. Indian disturbances are less frequent than 
heretofore. 














Fires. The house of Mr. —— Collins, a ship 
carpenter, on Beacon street, took fire, yesterday 
morning, about 64 A. M., and was burned to 
the ground. The house, we understood was 
not entirely finished. The loss is estimated at 
$1000 and the property was not insured. Two 
men were injured by the falling of the chimney 
after the fire—one of them quite severely. 

{Bath Tribune, 4th. 


We understand the tannery, saw-mill, shingle 
machine, together with 300 shingles, lumber and 
hides belonging to Sullivan Lothrop Esq., of St. 
Alnans, were consumed by fire on the morning 
of the 3d inst. Estimated. loss from $10,000 to 
$12,000. No insurance. [Bangor Journal. 


The store of M. & J. Crockett, Confectioners, 
and Levi Gould, Clothing dealer, at the west 
end of Lewiston bridge, were destroyed by fire, 
on Sunday morning, 30th ult. Messrs. Crockett 
sustained a loss uf $1000—Insured for $400. 
Mr. Gould saved most of his stock, though in a 
damaged condition. His loss is covered by in- 
surance. No insurance on buildings, the policy 
having run out the day previous. 


We learn that a barn, belon ing to Mr. 
James Stackpole in Waterville village, was de- 
stroyed by fire on Saturday night last, together 
with two cows, a quantity of hay, and some 
other property. [Skowhegan Clarion, 3d. 

The Waterville Mail says the loss amounted 
to $800. No insurance. 





Avotuer Patriot Gone. Noah Edminster, 
a soldier of the revolutionary war, died at Dix- 
mont, Me., on the 24th ult., in the ninety-third 
year of his age. He was born in Malden, Mass., 
in the year 1758, and at an early age volun- 
teered into the American Army, at the com- 
mencement of the war at Bunker Hill, witnessed 
the surrender of Burgoyne’s army, and was with 
the army under the immediate command of 
Washington, through one whole campaign. It 
was his boast that he served a year on hoard the 
first American naval vessel, and aided in ca 
turing several English armed vessels—one in the 
English channel. The deceased had resided for 
more than half a century in Dixmont. 

: [Bangor Journal. 


A Corp Batn. Henry Moser of the bri 
Fame, undertook on Tuesday night to go aboa: 
his vessel at Central wharf, but stepping be- 
tween her and the pier, he went over into 
the dock, where he was found by some watch- 
men clinging toa pile, chilled and nearly in- 
sensible. Having too much drink in him he 
was unable to tell how long he had been in the 
drink. But he was taken to the watch-house 
and thawed out by a comfortable fire. 

[Portland Advertiser. 


Frézen. A Mr. Bosworth, of Pownal, Me., 
was badly frozen while on his way to this city, 
last night, with a load of wood. His feet be- 
came 60 benumbed that he unwisely got on to 
his team, being scarcely able to wal farther. 
After riding a few minutes he became sensible 
that he was being chilled throug, and made an 
attempt to reach a house which was near by. 
He finally succeeeded in arousing its inmates, 
where he was well cared for. His feet and ears 
were badly frozen. [State of Maine, 5th. 











_ Vesseu Lost. Went ashore yesterday morn- 
ing, about 4.0’clock, near the mouth of the 
Kennebec river, bark Occident, Captain Small. 
She had a cargo of hides and wool, and was 56 
days from Buenos Ayres for Portland. The 
crew were saved but it is feared that the vessel 
and cargo is a total loss. We learn that there 
is an insurance on the vessel of about $20,000. 

[Bath Tribune, 4th. 


Fatat Accipenr. Oliver Hanson, of Gor- 
ham, while driving from Saccarappa to Scar- 
boro’, Saturday evening last, with a horse team, 
was thrown from his loaded sled, by its upset- 
ting, and killed. When found (about nine 
o’clock Saturday night) he was standing on his 
head, a y dag fence at the side of the 
road. He was alive but died soon after- 








fore an audience of two thousand persons. 





wards. (Portland Argus, lst. 


REPORTS OF DEPARTMENTS. 


* Secrstary or Stare. Our relations with Great 

Britain form the most important staple of the 
report of the Sectetary of State, The documents 
on this subject are intoresting. Mr. Buchanan 
has already exhausted the subject. The follow- 
ing are its cardinal pointe :— 

Mr. Marcy, in June of 1854, declares in a de- 
spatch to Mr. Buchanan that this government 
can never yield to the British pretension that 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was only prospective 
in its operation. After some spicy diplomatic 
censure of his conduct in this negotiation, he 
closes by declaring that, if Great Britain persiets 
in holding Ruatan in defiance of all right, we 
shall know her purpose in holding it simply as 
a naval and military station is to effect injuri- 
ously our interests. A predetermination to in- 
terlere with our affairs, thus manifested, will 
render the continuance of our amicable relations 
with her precarious. Mr. Buchanan’s discussion 
of this entire question is very able and thorough. 

On the 6th of August last, Mr. Marcy again 
urges the immediate settlement of this question, 
before Mr. Buchanan should retire from London, 
and the latter is instructed to ask Great Britain, 
distinctly, whether she intends to insist on hold- 
ing Ruatan, and to insist on her abandoning 
her pretensions there. ‘ 

Mr. Buchanan addressed a note accordingly, 
and on the 28th of Oetober Lord Clarendon re- 
plied, declining to “— the general discussion, 
and stating that the British government adheres 
to its previous positions. 

Secrerary or tHE Navy. The report of the 
Secretary of the Navy recommends the construc- 
tion of additional steam sloops of war; expresses 
entire satisfaction with the result of the ap- 

renticeship system and legislation of the last 
Yongress for the Navy ; maintains the abolition 
of corporal punishment; and recommends an 
increase of the Marine corps and the increase of 
seamen to ten thousand men. He sustains the 
general action of the Naval Retiring Board, but 
intimates his readiness to aid in restoring any 
officers in special cases who have been unjustly 
treated. 

Posruaster Genzrat. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral sugyests that the franking privilege be re- 
stricted to public documents and letters on pub- 
lic business merely; also, the charge of full 
rates upon newspapers in all cases, instead of 
half rates when paid quarterly in advance He 
recommencs compulsory prepayment by stamps 
of postage on books, pamphlets, circulars, and 
all other transient matters. He again urges the 
six months notice to the Collins steamers in 
discontinuance of the extra voted them in July, 
1852. He presses this subject at some length. 

Secretary or War. The Secretary of War 
urges increased compensation to army officers, 
and a revision of the law respecting their allow- 
ances. Also, that the provision of the last Con- 

ress, increasing the pay of the rank and file, 
extended to all cnlicied men. Also, an in- 
crease of medical corps, and the addition of five 
military storekeepers. He recommends a judic- 
ious continuance of sea coust defences, and 
especially renews the suggestion for the for- 
titying of Ship Island to defend the approaches 
to New Orleans. He presents, also, a neat and 
forcible argument in favor of the Pacific Rail- 
road, asa means of national defence, but avvids 
recommending its construction by governmental 
aid although fhe distinctly intimates a disposi- 
tion to favor such aid. 


Frou Sart Lake Vater. The St. Louis News 
publishes intelligence from Salt Lake Valley to 
Oct. Ll. 

‘The Mormon fall Conference met at Great 
Salt Lake on the 6th of October, and continued 
three days. Five thousand people were present. 
The laity appeared to be behind in their tithings, 
and fervent exhortations were made by Brigham 
Young and others, upon the necessity of making 
prompt payments—because Brigham expended 
$50,000 more than the church fund in bringing 
out emigrant converts, and unless the tithings 
were paid he would luse it. 

Brigham Young stated publicly that he was 

rsonally worth over $200,000, and that he 
nad sent a schedule of a portion of his real estate 
to England, to sell to the saints about emigra- 
ting, und he thought that it would bring more 
than if he sold it to them after their arrival. 

It is said that Brigham is down on the Union, 
and that he publicly stated to the conference 
that the Mormons, thank God, were strong 
enough to defy the power of the United States, 
and that the United States might go to h—ll. 

The crops in the Southern portion of the ter- 
ritory have proved almost a total failure. North- 
wardly of Salt Lake, the crop harvested is about 
an average. Flour, when sold, remains at the 
‘ergs fixed by the Church, $6 per 100 pounds, 

ut a scarcity of breadstuffs is awticipated this 
winter, and the leaders are urging the faithful 
not to sell grain or flour to Gentile traders, but 
to put their produce into the hands of the 
Church, to keep for such as may need it during 
the winter.”’ 





Ovr Retations with Nicaracua. Thespecial 
Washington correspondent of the Daily Adver- 
tiser writes, under date of the 3d, as follows: 

“The President sent in to the Senate, to-day, 
his ratification of Minister Wheeler's treaty with 
Nicaragua, negotiated before Gen. Walker's 
advent in that country. It stipulates for the 
recognition by the United States of the right of 
Nicaragua tu all her claimed territory, includ- 
ing Mosquito, and regardless of the British 
Protectorate. 
tection and encouragement of the capital and 


the undertaking of American citizens in Nicara- 


gua, covering of course any railroad or canal 
which may be projected. 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Parker H. French is still here. If he does 
the steamer of the 9th 
inst., you may expect that the Government will 


not leave the country b 


withdraw all diplomatic courtesy from him. 
Should the Uuited States Marshal be molested 


by Gen. Walker at San Juan, as the latter 
threatens, our Government will have ample 
grounds for driviag that chieftain from the 


country. 





Morpers sy aN Insang Man. 
Jan. 2. 


years old. 


Sanford isin jail. He ap 


the recent murder of Justus Matthews. 


the Insane retreat. 
senseless jargon, mixed with oaths. 





Sreamsurp Companies AMALGAMATING. 


Vanderbilt is to have the contract on this side 


of the continent, of all the ships at —— 
r. 


belonging to the two companies, and 
aye of thoee running on the Pacific side.— 


he Post states that the stock of the Transit 
Company is now controlled by the large share- 


holders of the Pacific Steamship bongs wh and 
the market value of the stock has greatly in- 
creased under the impulse of the movement. 





Ssaocxtye Accrpent. Threo mon, says the 


Head Quarters, named Williams, Grant and 
Hawkins were at work lumbering on the head 
waters of the Nashwakis, in this Country. A 
day or two since. a horse they had with them 
came home. This excited suspicion that all 
was not right, and some of their friends went 
up to the camp gay when, shocking to 
siete, they found that the camp was burnt, 
and in the ruins*they discovered the scorched 
remains of the three unfortunate men. It is sup- 


posed that the camp took fire while “ were 
y the 


asleep, and that they were suffocated 
smoke. [Calais Advertiser. 





Sap Casvatty. As Barney McGinnis was 
crossing Gardiner’s Lake near the Eastern bor- 


der of Machias, on Saturday morning last, 
with a Hes of oxen, they broke throug 
ice, and before assistance could be rendered 


man and oxen perished. He was a native of 
Ireland, and had lived in East Machias for the 


last ten years, He leaves a wife and four small 
children. (Machias Union. 





It also stipulates for the pro- 


lt was referred to the 


New Haven, 
Two murders were committed in 
Woodbridge, six miles from this city, yesterday 
by Charles Sannford, an insane man, about 26 
It is supposed he was in the wood 
chopping, when he came out and killed Enoch 
Sperry, who was riding by in Fissleigh. Mr. 
yg head was cut off. He was the futher 
of lion. N. D. Sperry, Secretary of State. San- 
ford then went to the house of [éhabod Umber- 
field, a farmer, and killed bim with his axe. 
pears to be a raving 
maniac, or little less; he isa nephew of Almeron 
Sanford, who was one of the ‘*Wakemanites”’ 
arrested on suspicion of being connected with 
San- 
ford has been two or three times an inmate of 
To-day he is muttering 


The 
New York Evening Pust states that the Nicara- 
gua Transit and Pacific Steamship Companies, 
are about to unite their interests. Commodore 


the 


GOVERNOR’S ADDRESS. 
Gentlemen of the Senate 


and House of Representatives : 
We assomble together by the favor of divine Provi- 
dence from whose benoficent hand we receive all our 
ions. Our hearts should expand with grate- 
ul emotions to Him for the abundant products of the 
earth, for exemption from pestilence and wasting 
disease, and especially for the blessings of a free 
vernment,—a government of the people, without 
ings, lords or nobles, and in which there is ample 
os“ for every industrial pursuit incident to man. 
ut although our government is founded upon the 
principle of representation, ina more perfect form 
than was ever before understood by any nation 
ancient or modern, it cannot be preserved without 
constalit vigilance, without honesty and sincerity of 
purpose, and a practicable ability, which justly ap- 
reciates the true mode of conducting public affairs. 
f we are negligent of our political rights, and do 
not exercise over them a perpetual and constant care, 
we may find when we uwake to cur condition, that 
it is too late, and thatall is lost by our supineness 
and inattention. 
The subject of slavery in the southern States and 
territories continues to engross a large share of the 
public mind at the north. Although we are happily 
relieved from the existence of slavery among us, yet 
many of our citizens are more engaged in examining 
and discussing its policy and merits, than any other 
question of a public nature. In our estimation 
slavery is a great evi', the removal of which from the 
limits of our common country would be highly grati- 
fying to every patriotic citizen. But it is not the 
part of wisdom in order to remove one evil, to bring 
upon ourselves an avalanche of evils. The true law 
of progress is slow, but sure and certain, not destruc- 
tive but beneficial in its operations and ‘results. By 
a prudent observance and willing obedience to this 
law, our form of government has been preserved, and 
there has not been a period since its institution, when 
it was in a more vigorous condition, and when the 
American people were more powerful and abounding 
in all the elements of wealth and strength, than at 
the present moment. When the people of the United 
States adopted their constitution, they were thirteen 
feeble colonies, just come out»f a long and harrassing 
war; they were literally poor, a large portion of their 
property having been epent to secure the r independ- 
ence. Now we have thirty-one States, extending 
from the St. John to the Kio Grande, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, possessing immense re- 
sources and all the means of greatness. Nor are 
primitive virtue and courage and aptitude fur relf- 
defence wanting. 
The different States should be bound together in 
perfect friendship and amity, like the members of 
one common family. If seproach and vituperation 
are bestowed upon each other, such language will in 
the end produce its legitimate elfects, engendering 
hatred and ill will, and at length breaking out in 
destructive action. 
All the colonies participated in fighting the battles 
of the revolution. The patriots who had hazarded 
their lives in defence of liberty, after the war was 
over, sat down together and framed the Constitution. 
Slavery then existed in nearly every colony. Each 
State being sovereign and independent, was under no 
obligations but those of patriotism to come into the 
confederacy. They severally possessed the right to 
regulate their own domestic institutions without in- 
terference of any one, and if this independence of 
individual States had not been conceded, the Consti- 
tution could not have been formed, and the hope of a 
free and enlightened government of the people, on 
this continent, would have expired. The slave popu- 
lation at that time, as at present, constituted about 
one-sixth part of all the inhabitants. 
It was undoubtedly expected in the early days of 
the republic that slavery would not continue many 
years. And there have been periods when there was 
a prospect of the adoption of measures to accomplish 
its removal. But we have reason to believe that it 
has been retarded by the ayitation of the subject in 
the free States. A class of persons have labored as- 
siduously for a quarter of a century to excite the 
feelings and prejudices of the people against the 
south and its institutions. They have enlisted the 
sympathies of those who are ignorant of the true con- 
dition of the slaves, and organized political parties 
with the avowed purpose generally of acquiring pow- 
er to ameliorate their condition, and without any dis. 
tinct and well defined object or course of action of a 
practical character. The history of their efforts de- 
moustrates the weakness and inutility of them. 
They have liberated but few, if any, slaves, and have 
not removed slavery from a single rod of territory. 
| Discretion would indicate a change of measures, the 
cultivation of charity and kindness, anda broader 
range of social duties towards those whose political 
welfare and destiny are so closely united with ours. 

If the owners of slaves should be willing to eman- 
cipate them, provided they could be distributed 
among the several States, in proportion to their popu- 
lation, it would give one slave to every six or seven 
free persons. Many of the slaves would be incapable 
of labor through age, infirmity, and childhood and 
would require support as paupers. The residue would 
be at liberty to seek such subsistence as their wants 
might demand, in the sawe manner as free blacks 
usually du. The inhabitants of the North and West 
would not be benefitted by an accession to their 
population of their proportion of three anda half 
millions of blacks. It requires no great degree of 
foresight to perceive, that nearly every city and town 
in the free States would refuse their admitance. 

When those who are mest deeply interested in ne- 
gro slavery and have reflected must upon the subject 
shal] desire to relieve themselves of it, they will 
probably adopt a gradual mode of emancipation. 
‘The relation between master and slave cannot be sud- 
denly dissolved with safety to either, while the num- 
ber of slaves is so large. They might be freed after 
having arrived at a certain age, and sent to Africa, 
the land of their origin, with habits of industry and 
a degree of knowledge and civilization, which they 
never could have obtained in their own country. If 
the negro race is capable of self-government, and 
possesses the inherent power of advancement in self 
culture, ample scope is now presented forthe exercise 
of iton the continent of Africa. As evidence of 
highly satisfactory character, that negroes do possess 
this power, it is already shown in the colony of Liberia, 
that those, who have been taught in the school of 
slavery oan sustain a firm and stable government, 
and defend themselves against barbarian and hostile 
tribes. The increase of the colony will constantly 
add to its reputation, and when its commerce shall 
be expanded and its flag respected and a growing 
marine exist, the eyes of the ovlored race will be 
turned toward it, and there wil. flow into it a con- 
stant tide of emigration. No reason appears to ex- 
ist why it may not surpass in vigor and wealth, and 
much more in a good government, the nations which 
have flourished on the Ncrthern coast of that conti- 
nent. Some of our National vessels might be fitted 
and employed in carrying to that colony all who are 
willing to be transported thither. And the expendi- 
ture would appear to be equally legitimate, as the 
employment of National vessels to guard the coast. 
An extended live of settloment of hardy colonists, 
cap«ble of bearing arms would prove quite effective 
in checking the slave trade. 

Tne Southern people are subject to the burden of 
slavery, they know how to treat it better than we do, 
and it is alike alien to patriotism, and a true sense of 
duty to inflame the miuds of Southern citizens and 
aggravate their condition by a constant course of cen- 
sure and an unnecessary interference with their 
affairs. 

The Missouri Compromise line was an arrange- 
ment between different sections ; it cooled the pas- 
sions and allayed the preju:lices of contending par- 
ties. It had remained in force a third of a century, 
and its repeal gave offense to many true friends and 
occasion to the uprising of a wilder spirit of aboli- 
tionism than bad ever before infested the country. 
Men, who had been loyal to their constitutional obli- 
gations, in a toment of resentwent broke away 
and united with vicious political associations, that 
threatened, for a time, to destroy the very foundati ns 
of the Republic. But whatever opinions may be 
entertained of the policy of that measure, it has 
passed, and the principle is adopted, that each terri- 
tory may determine the character of its own institu- 
tions. In itself this is unquestionably most in ac- 
cordance with the basis of American government and 
the true idea of the liberty of communities. Those 
who wander from the places of their birth, lay the 
foundations of new States and endure all the hard- 
ships and privations of infant settlements, merit the 
right of making their own laws, for the government 
of their homes and firesides. They can appreciate 
their necessities and interests better than former as- 
sociates, whom they have left at a great distance be- 
hind them. All the territories wherever situated are 
open to a free competition of institutions ; there is 
no longer any live to check expressly or by implica- 
tion the establishment of such legislation as is con- 
genial to the habits of the people. And the time 
will probably soon come when very few will desire 
the restoration of that line, und anend will be put 
to the constant and bitter conflict of opinion arising 
from that subject. 

The regulations of the sale of intoxicating liquors 
will claim the early attention of the legislature. 
The laws upon that subject have undergone frequent 
changes, and with the light of experience, a new one 
may be framed, which will suit the wants of the com- 
munity. The liability to abuse and excess in the 
consumption of such liquors, calls upon society to re- 
strain the sale as far as is consistent with the liberty 
of the citizen. Intemperance isa great evil, the 
parent of many sorrows, vices and crimes, and every 
legitimate and proper means should be used to pre- 
vent it. But the true foundation of temperance must 
be laid in education. Fines and imprisonment terri- 
fy and restrain to some extent, but they rarely re- 
form, Every man capable of managing his affairs 
has the right to determine for himself what shall be 
eaten or drank in his own house, and any attempt by 
law to control him in the exercise of it, cannot be 
justified. But when one undertakes to act upon so- 
ciety, by selling liquor, the law can properly prescribe 
rules for his government, he then makes himself 
amenable to the will of others. Society, in the em- 

loyment of a proper discretion, may protect itself. 

he use of stimulants containing the intoxicating 
principle, has prevailed among all nations from the 
earliest times, and it is not probable, that it will ever 
be entirely abandoned. ; 

Whether a person will or will not use intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage, is a question for his own deter- 
mination. One may persuade another as to what he 
shall do in relation to himself in morals or religion, 


ject to place the traffic in the hands of respectable 








but coercion in such respect is persecution. is 





founded in the sentiment, that one knows what is 
better for bis neighbor than the neighbor knows for 
himself, anda unity of will must be made by com- 
pulsion. An attempt of this kind is at war with the 
very eloments of civil liberty. Tho wants of the 
community will be satisfied with a very restricted 
sale, by granting licenses in each city, town and 
plantation, to no more sellers than will conveniently 
accommodate the purchasers. It isa desirable ob- 


citizens. Innbolders furnishing liquors to their guests 
and travelers alone, would stand in the same situa- 
tion as the heads of families. Imperters under thé laws 
of the United States should be allowed to sell in the 
original packages. And there are some classes of 
persons to whom sales should be probibited, those 
whose habits show them unfit to be trusted with what 
they 4re sure to use improperly. 

The public good requires that no-intoxicating li- 
quors should allowed to be drank in the sho 
where they are sold. Such practices lead to breach- 
es of the peace and other conduct injurious to socie- 
ty. It does not accord with wise and consistent laws 
to forbid the manufacture of an article, which is per- 
mitted to be sold. No doubt the Legislature will en- 
act a law, with suitable penalties, that will receive 
the approbation of the people and will accomplish 
all that legislation can be expected to do, in promo- 
ting the cause of temperance. 

Although many well meaning persons have ap- 
roved of the existing law on this subject, believing 
tto be the best instrumeniality to advance a good 

cause, it seems to me, that they have done so, with- 
out a thorough examination and understanding of it, 
and that no rational and unprejudiced man, who has 
studied it aitentively, can sanction its tyranical ce- 
tails, and recommend it, as a rule of government, to 
a free people. 

Ever sinee the organization of the State, there has 
been an intermediate court between justices of the 
peace and the Supreme Judicial Court, until the year 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, when the district 
court was abolished. The smallest causes may now 
be carried by appeal from the decision of a justice 
of the peace to the Supreme Court. Courts of final 
resort where the life, liberty and property of every 
person may be brought into controversy, ought not 
to be required to engage in the investigation of caus- 
es of small magnitude. They should be exempt 
from the hurry and confusion of an ordinary business 
court. The mind wearied with painful attention in 
hearing a multiplicity of motions, adjusting and dis- 
posing of numerous small »ctions, turns with dimin- 
ished vigor to the trial of larger ones. 

At present all the actions to be beard and decided 
are in one court,and the number for trial on the 
dockets in the several courts is understood to be 
greater than usual. When so many actions stand 
for trial, especially in the large counties, great ex- 
pense is occasioned to suitors by delay, and in the 
difficulty of knowing when to be prepared for trial. 
A party must waitterm after term the slow action 
of the law before his term will come. Not unfre- 
quently witnesses are summoned and attend court at 
great expense, and it is fuund that the court cannot 
sit long enough to reach the cases in which they are 
to testify, or that they must wait many days, and the 
consequence is that the actions arecontinued. These 
evils are more or less incident to all courts, bat more 
especially to the present organization. It is the duty 
of the State to provide a sufficient number of courts, 
so that there should be no unnecessary expense or 
delay in the administration of justice. In my judg- 
ment, the establishment of a Court of Common Pleas 
would improve the condition of the judiciary and be 
a measure of utility and economy to our citizens. If 
another court is formed. it will be necessary to di- 
minish the number of judges of the Supreme Court. 
A reduction can be made to the desired number as 
fast as vacancies may occur. 

It is somewhat remarkable that in the changes our 
judiciary has gone through, the highest court for the 
decisson of legal questions, should not be formed in 
a strictly legal mawner. By the present law, four 
judges are designated to decide questions of Jaw and 
equity and for the trial of capital offences, leaving 
fi ur to attend jury trials. The four last named are 
not precluded in express terms from acting with the 
former, but such is the evident implication. Three 
of the members sq designated asa law court, may 
hear all questions which may come before the court, 
bur a majority may decide them. Two judges out of 
eight can determine all questions of law. 

y the Constitution of this State, there is no sub- 
ordination of one judge of the Supreme Judicial 
Court to another. They all stand upon the same 
footing of equality; their powers are thosame. The 
Constitution does not even provide for a chief justice. 
The judges together cunstitute the judicial power of 
the State and a distinct department of the govern- 
ment. The legislature makes the laws and prescribes 
the jurisdiction of the court, but the judges construe 
and expound them. The title giyen te the court, 
“Supreme Judicial Court,” by the Constitution, im- 
plies that each member of it belongs to a tribunal of 
filial jurisdictien. No power is given to the Legis- 
lature to apportion their labor. When called upon 
by the Governor, Council, Senate or House of Rep- 
resentatives, in the language of the Constitution, 
“to give their opinions upon important questions of 
law and upon solemn occasions,” a majority of the 
whole number con determine them. If those who 
are not embraced in the law court should insist upon 
uniting with those who are, and in taking part with 
them, who could prevent it? If the Legislature may 
prescribe their respective dutics, it might say that 
some of them should try one class of cases and some 





another; some should cofffine their attention to ac- 
tions originating with justices of the peace, while 
others should examine cases of more importance. 
The preservation of the distinct and separate powers 
of the government forbids that one branch should 
exercise over another a supervision not contemplated 
by the Constitution. It dces not seem to fall within 
the province ot the legislature, but belongs to the 
several members of the court alone to divide and ar- 
range their labors among themselves, each one hav- 
ing equal authority to act asa member of a tribunal 
possessing final jurisdiction, whether presiding at 
jury trials or aiding in deciding questions of law. 

No one can be insensible to the absolute necessity 
of an upright and intelligent administration of jus- 





tice. Our judges ‘should be uninfluenced by passion 
or prejudice in the discharge of their duties, looking 
only to what is legal and just, irrespective of the 
persons whose cause is brought before them. It 
should be the aim and endeavor of good men of all par- 
ties sedulously to exclude from our courts all partizan 
bias and not allow them to be moulded or influenced 
by party politics. All classes of citizens should have 
confidence in the impurtiality and fidelity of both 
judges and jurors. And any designed, or improper 
omission to place the names of suitable persons upon 
the lists of jurors, or ehanging the form and jurisdic- 
tion of legal tribunals in order to give the control of 
them to men of pecali:r views upon any particular 
subject, cannot, under any circumstancee, be justified. 
Where it may appear that such acts have been done, 
a corrective should be applied, as far as it falls with- 
in the power of the Legislature. 

An act was passed by the last Legislature requiring 
persons, who had been naturalized, to exhibit their 
paturalization papers, three months at least before 
the day of election, to entitle them to vote. When 
an alien becomes an American citizen, he is such ful- 
ly and effectually in all respects. He is entitled to 
all the rights and privileges of citizenship. No 
particular duty can be required of him that is not 
required of other citizens. And laws should be uni- 
form in their operation, capable of affecting all class- 
es alike, and those which are made exclusively for 
some and cannot in any event apply to others, are 
not the laws contemplated by the constitution. The 
essence and nature of a law inafree government is 
a rule of action for all the people. It is such laws 
only that the Legislature can enact. If the Legis- 
lature has power to provide that all the electors in 
the State should furnish evidence of their right to 
vute, three months before election, the act in ques- 
tion is not of that general character and must there- 
fore be invalid. 

The constitution of this State requires a reside” ce 
of three months next preceding any election, to en- 
title a person to vote for State officers. Can the Leg- 
islature add another prerequisite to the constitution, 
and say that the electors should do other acts at cer- 
tain prescribed times before election? If it can, then 
the constitution may be so far changed as to add new 
qualifications by a statute to the elective franchise. 

The law requiring the names of voters to be en- 
tered upon the lists, authorizes it to be done down to 
the time of voting. If it precluded a person from 
exhibiting evidence at the polls of his right to vote, 
and from having his name then put upon the lists, it 
would appear to be a requirement additional to the 
Constitution, and not within the power of the Legis- 


’ lature. 


e 
The act under consideration is amenable to both 
of the foregoing objections, and in my judgment is 


ae 
The act of the same Legislature, forbidding the 
courts of the State from a Sa in 
relation to naturalization, may not liable to the 
charge of being unconstitutional, but it is extremely 
illiberal, and bears with unnecessary severity upon 
rsons of foreign birth. The exercise of this juris- 
Sietion by the State courts has been coeval with the 
organization of the government. Under this law, 
those who desire to become citizens must be sub, 
to increased trouble and expense, and travel a great 
distance with their witnesses to reach the courts of 
the United States, 

The true policy of our State is to encourage tho 
introduction of foreign labor. At the last census 
Maine had a population of five hundred and eighty- 
three thousand one hundred and sixty-nine. 

Of these persons only thirty-one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-five were born in foreign coun- 
tries. Every full grown person, who is able and 
willing to labor, adds very much to the riches of a 
State. And the census shows that no just ground of 
apprehension can be entertained from the amount of 
foreign population. Our experience teaches that it 
soon amalgamates with our native population, and 
after a few years cannot be distinguished from it. It 
is not creditable to us, who in tracing our ancestry 
for two or three generations find them to be persons 
born in foreign lands, to awaken prejudice against 
foreigners. This country was made for the down- 


trodden and oppressed of all nations, By liberal) mag 


laws we have invited foreigners to our shores, 
there are hardships enough incident to their exile 
from their native homes, without the imposition of 
new and onerous -ions, causing unnecessary 
per ge ys ee ape in their efforts to avail them- 
selves of the efit of those laws. 

There is another act passed by tho last Legislatare, 





which must tend to continue the irritation al 
existing on the subject of slavery. Its serpert py 
prevent any one holding office under this State from 
aiding in the apocequee of fugitive slaves. This 
law would probab'y have no practical effect, for a 
fugitive slave has never been retaken in this State 
and if one should come hither, the expense of fol. 
lowing him st so great a distance would be very like- 
ly to deter an owner from the pursuit. But in any 
event, such laws are objectionable. They indicate a 
di«position to pe from our constitutional obliga- 
tions. We ought not to expect to.enjoy all thet is 
agreeable in our national relations, while we repudi- 
ate what is uw genial to our tastes. We should 
never give our Wonsent to a law, which is not requir- 
ah strong en — it is directly calculated 
reate an an t ween 

different States. ‘ = ae 

The strength of a Republic consists in the integ- 
rity and intelligence of its people. In their b 
are all the powers of Government, If they are vi- 
cious and ignorant, they cannot long retain their 
liberty. It is the duty of the Legislature to promote 
the education of oe body of the people. It is 
true, that towns districts exercise a watchful 
care over the schools within their limite, and we 
must look to them asthe immediate and constantly 
active a a of education. 

The Legislature can increase their mea - 
able them to impart instruction in a more am cohen. 
thorough manner, and to a greater extent. The in- 
struction of teachers appears to be a measure of di- 
rect practical benefit. The increase of knowledge 
on their part enables them to communicate more 
abundantly to others, and thus the way is prepared 
for a broader field of information. 

The Legislature is moreover bound by the Consti- 
tution suitably to endow literary institutions of a 
higher grade than common schools. If those who 
engage in the various and ordinary occupations of 
life, could receive a liberal education, such as may 
- Aestaed in our outage, it would not only be ben- 
eficial to them personally, but would 
their ability for esciainey. — 

Under the favoring auspices of the Union, Maine 
must ever be a great commercial State. Her long 
line of sea-coast, with numerous safe and commo- 
dious harbors, invites commerce to her shores, The 
building of a greater number of ships than any othb- 
er State of the Union, the merchant service upon 
the ocean, the fisheries, and the mechanic arts, en- 
gage the attention, and furnish employment to a 
large number of persons. But three hundred thou- 
sand, at least, of our whole population are directly 
supported by agriculture; and all are dependent for 
subsistence on those who cultivate the earth. The 
improved culture of every farm adds to the real 
wealth of the State. The distribution of a well 
written treati-e on agricultural chemistry, to the 
several towns and plantations, it is believed, would 
prove a judicious expenditure; and every enco 
ment, dictated by a wise legislation, should be given 
to actual settlers upon the lands of the State. 

The report of the Land Agent will show the con- 
dition of the land office, and the present state of the 
public lands. It is believed. by me to be the true 
policy of the State, not to sell any timber lands, un- 
less it is in want of the money, and not to give oredit 
upon the sales. It is better to sell them ata less 
price for immediate payment, than a large one on 
credit, with the hazard of loss in the end, or great 
expense in collecting the debts. Many difficulties 
would be avoided in the administration of the affairs 
of the land office, if the powers of the agent were 
limited to its immediate duties, and the sale of set- 
tling lands only; and commissioners, chosen by the 
Legislature, or appointed by the Governor and Coun- 
cil, could superiniend the sales of timber lands, and 
give the necessary deeds, upon the payment of the 
purchase money into the treasury. This cour-e 
would appear best calculated to prevent favoritism, 
and inspire public confidence in that department of 
the government. Such sales could be made at pub- 
lic auction, after due notice, and in such quantities 
as would suit the wants of purchasers. 

The Treasurer’s Report will furnish the necessary 
information in relation to the finances of the State. 
I have had no opportunity to examine either that or 
the Report of the Land Agent. It may be necessary 
for the Legislature to make further provision for the 
keeping of the money of the State, when there shall 
be a large accumulation, not needed for immediate 
disbursement. If deposits are made in banks, the 
amount in any one should depend upon its capital 
and when they pay interest on them, it should be 
received by the State. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Reform School 
is in a flourishing conditionggnd that it meets the 
just expectation of the pub The old system and 
mode of treatment of boys of tender age, who bad 
violated the laws, when their minds were immature, 
and judgments unformed, by confining them in jails 
and prisons, at a time when they most needed kind- 
ness and the peculiar care incident to children, has 
at length yielded to a more enlightened and rational 
treatment. 

In this school the boys are instructed in the usual 
branches of knowledge commonly taught in other 
schools; they learn some useful trade and work upon 
the farm, while their religious and moral culture is 
not neglected. They also acquire habits of industry, 
so necessary to be possessed by every person who de- 
sires to obtain the means of subsistence and to live 
happily. A love of labor, without which no one can 
accomplish much, must be implanted in early life by 
diligent training. The object of this school is to re- 
form those who are inclin go astray, and prepare 
them for the active duties of society. It is much 

68 expensive to teach the young and erring to walk 

nthe paths of virtue and fit them for usefulness, 
than to allow them to grow up in vice and crime, 
and then punish them for their misconduct. The 
difference in value to the State between a good and 
bad citizen, cannot be estimated by money. 

This institution is really deserving the care of the 
Legislature, and there can be no doubt will receive 
it. Itis now nearly full, and some measures must 
be taken t. furnish further accommodations, unless 
a part of the least vicious are allowed to be returned 
to their parents before the expiration of their sen- 
tences. 

The Trustees should be permitted to exercise their 
discretion as to the time when those sent to the 
school should remain. If some such reduction dues 
not take place, it will become necessary to enlarge 
the accommodations at the present location, or es- 
tablish another school in some part of the State. The 
present number, which is about two hundred, in the 
school, may seem large, but when we estimate the 
whole number of male minors in the State that are 
old enough to commit offences, the per cent. will be 
found very small. The care, protection and instruc- 
tion of the young and inexperienced, is not only a 
duty dictated by the highest benevolence, but the 
security and safety of the community demand its ex- 
ercise on the part of government. 

While our republic, from the nature of its organ- 
ization, is unfitted to be a military one, nor is euch 











the purpose or desire of our people, yet we should at 
all times be prepared to defend ourselves against in- 
ternal commotions and foreign aggressions. It is 
our true policy to cultivate peace with all nations. 
But we have no reason to expect that wars will cease, 
while the disposition of men remains as it is, and 
we should be wanting in a proper care of ourselves, 
if we should neglect the ordinary precautions of 
protection. It may be sufficient if a knowledge of 
military tactics is possessed by a portion of the com- 
munity, who would be able, in a short time, to com- 
municate the necessary infurmation to those who 
might be needed to act in defense of their country. 
This object may be accomplished by extending the 
favor of the state, more fully than the laws have 
done, to volunteer companies, and encouraging the 
furmation of a greater nuwber of them, and a high- 
er proficiency in military discipline. Such men will 
form's body of soldiery possessing practically, the 
art of war, and from them others unskilled can re- 
ceive instruction, when called into the public ser- 
vice. 

As we are the agents of the people, who have oon- 
fided to us important trusts, it will doubtless be grat- 
ifying to every member of the government to dis- 
charge them in such a manner as to meet the appro- 
bation of those from whom he has derived his author- 
ity. 

Me will afford me the highest satisfaction to oo-op- 
erate with you in making such laws as will most ef- 
fectually promote the true interests of the State. 





Gex. Wauxen. According to the Washi 
ton Star, the prospects of Gen. Walker in 
Nicaragua, are anything bat flattering. The 


Star says: 

“The last arrivals fi San Juan del Norte 
brought letters from Washington, which render 
it certain that Walker's situation there is ex- 
ceedingly critical. He cannot trust's single 
native beyond the range of the rifles of his men. 
His military chest does not contain a dollar. 
The twelve thousand dollars which Parker H. 
French brought to this country was every dollar 
that Walker had been able to clutch in Nicar- 
agua and he was forced to part with it, as with- 
out succor of men and material from the United 
States, starvation, if not immolation, stared his 
marauding band in the face; and it (succor) 
was only to be obtained here through the ap- 
plication of hard dollars. All Walker's hopes 
turned upon getting off French's New York and 
New Orleans fillibustering expedition in safety. 
The -government having summarily ~ 
them, it will not be long ere Walker and his 
band go the way of Kinney and his. 


Later From New Mexico. A Santa Fe mail 
has been received at ee Mo., which 
furnishes the following information : 

“Indian disturbances are less frequent than 
heretofore, in consequence of the energetic move- 
ments of Col. Fauntleroy last winter. The 
Utahbs and Jicarillas are perfectly quiet, and the 
Apaches more submissive than for years before. 
Much now depends upon the civil agents and 
iatrates in the land, to keep them under 
control. The Navajoes show some symptoms of 
restlessness, and have lattely stolen some stock = 
the Rio Abajo. Lieut. Moore recovered nearly 
all of them. Gaps McFerran has received the ap- 





intment of Quartermaster, and is ordered to 





ort Union.”’ 
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